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Being the final issue of the year 
and the last issue of volume three 
of Praeclarvm the impulse to make 
some extraordinary statement is 
strong. To what effect?; perhaps a 
summary may be more refreshing. 

The year has seen the introduc- 
tion of a new model, the licensing 
of the Club to use Company trade- 
marks and the opening of the 
Royce Foundation. The Club as a 
whole has made a very substantial 
contribution to the foundation 
both at Branch and Federal level. 

It should be recorded, that in 
line with the best traditions of 
press reporting, and | must be in- 
cluded in this criticised activity, 
New South Wales were either 
named as sole contributors to the 
Foundation or a similar claim was 
implied. This was neither claimed 
by that Branch nor stated by 
anyone, nor intended. It is a 
measure of the success we have all 
achieved in breaking down State 
parochialism that | have not been 
inundated with indignant  dis- 
claimers. | am however making 
this statement for the record. 


Bruce Ross, | am sure all will agree, 
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has done a wonderful job in co- 
ordinating the fund raising effort 
and you will be pleased to know 
that his efforts are to continue. 


Restoration Service 

1 have always lamented the title 
of our Club, preferring the term 
“enthusiasts” to ‘‘owners’’. We 
have many enthusiasts and | hope 
the percentage is growing; but | 
am departing from my heading. 

Most, if not all Branches have 
established libraries of workshop 
manuals and spares schedules. In 
addition there is usually someone 
who can advise on a problem. One 
area that is becoming contentious 
however is the Silver Shadow. 

These cars, some of which are 
approaching their fifteenth birth- 
day and are in need of extensive 
restoration are very complex vehi- 
cles, particularly on the electrical 
side, and the restorer who took 
one on without some advisory 
support would be rash_ indeed. 
The dilemma is that the Factory is 
not prepared to release technical 
information on the car while it 
contributes such a large part of the 
bread and butter of their dealers. 
The latter, of course, have a very 
heavy investment in spares, staff 
and servicing facilities for these 
cars which, if only on the grounds 
of fairness, must be protected. 

All, however, is not lost. If you 
are unable to obtain the infor- 
mation you need to sharpen your 


Shadow, write to me and we will 
find you the information. 
Of course the best way to help 


_ would be to send us some nice 


pictures of your problem and we 
could publish the suggested solu- 
tion in these pages. Everyone 
would benefit, would they not? 


Don Appleby Retires 

Another era seems at an end 
with the retirement of Don 
Appleby from York Motors as 
Service Manager. Don has always 
been a friend of great value to all 
enthusiasts both within and 
without the Club. We wish him 
well in his retirement. 


The Best Bentley 

Recently it was my_ great 
pleasure to drive one of the finest 
post-war restoration of which | am 
aware. Belonging to Noel McGarry 
of NSW Branch, the Mark VI has 
been restored literally from the 
ground up inside and out. Noel’s 
obsession with perfection even 
extended to relapping the pistons 
after rebuilding the engine in 
order to achieve a quieter engine. 
It is very heartening to see such 
dedication especially when it in- 
volves restoration from almost 
scrapheap level. 

St John is breathing down my 
neck so | will close. Cheers, and all 
the best for Christmas and the 
New York. 

BILL COBURN 


BENTLEY NOSTALGIA 

The 1929 500 Mile race car driven 
to victory by Frank Clement and 
Jack Barclay at Brooklands seen at 
the same venue 50 years later. 


COVER 
The cockpit of the Horden Ghost 
Chassis No 2617 
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OF ROLLSES AND BENTLEYS 


The following extract from a book 
“A Passion for Cars’ by Anthony 
Gibbs gives a first hand account of 
owning some of the more romantic 
models. Six months of correspon- 
dence has failed to locate Mr Gibbs 
to whom we are indebted. The illus- 
trations are the work of Mike Burgess 
to whom we are also indebted. 


| DON'T KNOW if you are familiar 
with the Phantom II? 

The first thing you notice is the 
extreme difficulty of gaining the 
driver’s seat. The gear lever and 
the brake lever are both on the 
right, just in front of where the 
door opens, and you have some- 
how to. step over, round, or 
through these. Invariably, one of 
them goes up your trouser leg. If 
you are wearing an overcoat, one 
corner of this finds its way unhesi- 
tatingly into the open ‘gate’, so 
that when you move the gear 
lever you cut it, as with a pair of 
scissors. All three of my overcoats 
have torn places where this has 
happened. | regard them as hon- 
ourable scars, obtainable only by 
people accustomed to driving 
Rolls-Royces. The next thing you 
notice, when you start the engine, 
is that it sounds like a single-cylin- 


der motor-bike — chug, chug, 
chug — the bloody pistons et 
cetera. | remembered ‘this from 


that Rolls we hired on the Riviera. 
Then you start. You shove in 
second gear, to the sound of 
rending cloth. The clutch has 
rather a long travel. | should say it 
is something in the region of five 
inches, and to your astonishment 
you find that four of those inches 
cover the actual engagement. It is 
inexpressibly sweet. It is quite 
unnecessary to touch the acceler- 
ator. You simply slide the foot up 
and glide away. You are sitting, of 
course, rather high. This gives you 
a commanding sensation. You see 
over the tops of little cars. The 
eyes automatically focus for great 
distances. The next thing you 
notice is the air of intense respect 
accorded you. As you turn out of 
Cheval Place into the Brompton 
Road, the passing cars stop dead 
in their tracks, and their drivers 
wave you on. If a policeman is 
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‘Invariably one of them goes up your trouser leg’”’ 


about to stop the traffic, he lets 
you through and then stops it. A 
modern Rolls still has shutters, but 
they are not Mr Paddon’s sort of 
shutters. It was a very hot day 
when | accepted delivery of my 
Phantom, and | remember 
stopping somewhere’ in the 
Fulham Road to check the water 
level in the radiator. There was a 
girl attendant who came out with a 
large can. As she poured the cold 
water in, the shutters closed with a 
clang. 

‘Oo—er!’ she 
that?’ 

They don’t talk like that now. 
They don't make ‘em like that 
either, as the saying goes. 

There was a man on Putney Hill, 
occupying the centre of the road, 
in trouble with his gears. | walked 
past him on the inside. He was 
annoyed. 

‘Oil’, he yelled. ‘Who gave you 
the Freedom of the Road?’ 

‘Walked’ is right. It is the 
entirely appropriate word. The 
Phantom did walk. There was a 
definite impression of footsteps. 
Long, lithe footsteps.| have no 
idea what the gear ratio was be- 
cause there was no counter fitted. 


said. ‘What's 


But on a later Roils | found that at 
60 mph the engine was turning 
over at 2,000. And once, when | 
drove it in France, and we touched 
go just to see, it was turning at 
3,000, and the only sound was that 
wonderful high whine of the 
square-cut Dunlop tyres. They 
don’t make them like that either. 
The last thing | remember of that 
triumphant journey was that the 
sun shone, the birds twittered in 
the trees, and my good friend, Mr 
Fincken, the Works Manager of a 
garage in Dorking, to whom | 
wanted to show off a little, put his 
bare forearm across his eyes as if 
to shield them from ail that blazing 
chromium. 

The way to our house is up a 
steep concrete road, with an 
incline of about one in six. The 
Rolls strode up it quietly in top 
gear. As | entered our own drive, 
all the cuckoos in Surrey were 
shouting. 

There is a place in Brittany called 
Sables-d’Or-Les-Pins. It has three 
rather good hotels and the ruins of 
a casino, with shops all round, 
which was damaged by the Ger- 
mans. The Rolls took us there, do- 
ing all of twelve miles to the gal- 
lon. 


It should really have been doing 
ten, but the Rolls carburettor is 
very susceptible to fiddling. There 
are really two carburettors, the 
starting carburettor and another 
one for running. If you leave the 
starting carburettor alone, and 
unscrew the hexagon nut on the 
other, almost into the region of 
flat spots, you can actually get that 
extra two miles to the gallon. | 
have had fourteen in my time, but 
that entailed a certain amount of 
juggling with the right foot to 
catch the engine before it died. 


The French thought nothing of 
the Rolls. They shrugged their 
shoulders at its vast size. Its shape 
meant nothing to them. 


‘C'est ancienne, ’ they said. 


The French lost two things in the 
war. One was their taste. The citi- 
zens of the country of Chapron 
and Figoni were now perfectly 
content to drive around in some of 
the most repulsive motorcars that 
it has been my lot to behold. 


Can anybody conceive any lines 
more nauseating than those con- 
ferred upon the original two- 
cylinder Citroen? They can. Easily. 
The Citroen Ami trundles all over 
France, carrying fat men_ with 
fierce mustachios, looking like the 
Tea House of the August Moon. If 
the ancient Egyptians, 5,000 years 
ago, with their well-known. affec- 
tion for the Lotus, had produced a 
chariot in this shape, they might 
have been forgiven. 


| am led to mention this, be- 
cause in order to avoid the main 
beach, which was cluttered with 
the same people one saw at meals, 
1 followed one of those grotesque 
machines, containing a pleasant 
French family in bathing suits, to 
see where it went. 


It went past the three hotels, 
along the village street, past the 
dance hall on the left which re- 
sounded nightly with the riot of 
the Samba, and then made a right- 
hand turn, which took it down a 
leafy lane which led, after three 
monumental bumps, directly on 
to the sand. Lurching horribly, the 
pagoda-like object continued un- 
checked. 
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The Brittany tides, as you prob- 
ably know, ebb and flow, literally, 
for miles. At nearby Mont St 
Michel, which is not in Brittany but 
in Normandy, the tide recedes for 
a full six miles. It comes in, so they 
say, with the speed of a galloping 
horse. 


The tide was out now, but it had 
left lagoons behind it. The surface 
seemed firm enough, so we urged 
the Rolls gently forward. As we did 
so, twenty or thirty waiters from 
the hotels who had submerged 
themselves in one of the lagoons 
at the sight of the Citroen, stood 
up naked. Then they saw the Rolls. 
| never witnessed a quicker full- 
knees-bend. The Citroen, it now 
became clear, was heading for a 
distant promontory. It had a light- 
house on it, and some kind of 
tower or fort. We didn’t want to 
follow the contraption too closely 
out of politeness, so we let them 
get ahead by 300 or 400 yards. On 
the other hand, we thought they 
probably knew where the track 
was firmest, and where the la- 
goons were, whether or not fur- 
nished with naked waiters. So we 
kept to a very imitative course. 


Ten minutes later, they were 
climbing among sand _ dunes, 
lurching like a small boat in a 
rough sea. When we arrived at the 
same place | jibbed a little at put- 
ting two and a half tons of Rolls- 
Royce into such a situation, but we 
did seem to have reached the 
point of no return, and presently, 
with spinning wheels, and highly 


untenable angles, we came across 
other cars on firm ground. 


There was the little castle. There 
was the lighthouse, and there, be- 
low us, was an enchanting little 
harbour, with a charming harbour 
wall. And what's more, there was 
deep water in it. 


| like bathing from harbour 
walls. There is generally nice hot 
brick or concrete on which to sit. 
You can dive in without that chilly 
walk and, when you've — had 
enough, you climb up some steps, 
and spread your wetness on the 
hot concrete again. 


So we disported ourselves. 


But not for long. If there was 
water in the harbour there would 
soon be water between the head- 
land and the hotels in Sables-d’Or. 
It was possible, some other peo- 
ple said, to drive around by Erquy 
on a proper road, but that was all 
of ten kilometres round. So when 
there was a scurry to get back 
across the beach, we joined in the 
exodus, and a whole convoy of 
cars plunged across, sometimes 
on dry sand, sometimes in about 
three inches of water. 


We made it all right. But when 
we arrived at our hotel, outside 
which a lot of people were sitting 
at tables and chairs stretching 
halfway across the road, the Rolls 
sidled up to them at a speed 
intended to create an impression 
of stately approach. At exactly the 


“They exploded in a kaleidoscope of men, women 
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right moment, | applied the foot- 
brake, and exactly nothing hap- 


pened. | realized that we were 
about to slice through those 
happy aperitif drinkers, _ like 
Boadicea’s chariot. The drinkers 
seemed to realize it almost as 
quickly. They exploded into a 
kaleidoscopic sunburst of men, 
women, and children, most of 


whom seemed to want to take a 
chair or bottle with them as they 
fled. Fortunately the handbrake 
worked. We stopped, nudging the 
nearest table on two of its four 
legs. 

‘I'm terribly sorry, everybody!’ | 


said. ‘I’ve got absolutely no 
brakes.’ 
The French’ vociferated and 


shook their fists. 

‘My God, old man!’ said an Eng- 
lish voice. 

‘Assassin!’ cried a French one. 

‘Im frightfully sorry, but | 
haven't got any brakes at all!’ 

‘Well you’d better do something 
to quell the mob. | think that chap 
over there’s about to lynch you.’ 

‘Well what do | do?’ 

‘Drinks all round, old man, | 
suppose.’ 

| rose in the front seat, and cried 
in a loud voice, ‘Le meme pour 
tous.’ 

The waiter nodded and bustled 
away. 

The effect was magical. Very 
slowly, so as not to give an inkling 
of too distant conversion, and in a 
chorus of grumbling on all sides, 
the people resumed their places. 
Five waiters appeared with trays 
laden with sparkling glasses. 

‘Cost you a pretty penny, old 
man,’ the Englishman said. 

| backed the car about ten feet 
away, and the Gibbs family ad- 
vanced. We seated ourselves at 
the nearest table, now on its four 
legs again. 

The man who had been about to 
lynch me suddenly lifted a milky 


Pernod in my direction. 

‘Vive l’Angleterre!’ he shouted. 

‘Vive la France!’ | shouted back. 

Harmony was restored. 

The Englishman at the next table 
tilted his chair back so that we 
could address each other diagon- 
ally. 

‘What do you mean, you haven't 
got any brakes?’ 

‘| haven't got any brakes!’ 

‘Some oversight at Derby?’ 

‘Driving about in the sea, | sup- 

se.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘you shouldn’t do things like 
that old man. Not in a nice car. 
They’Il dry out.’ 

‘You think so?’ 

‘Absolutely certain sure. Can | 
buy you a drink?’ 

But they didn’t. The next morn- 
ing there were still no brakes. And 
the morning after that, there were 
still no brakes. It wasn’t water 
which had got into them. It was 
sand. 

Somehow | didn’t relish the idea 
of the local improviser taking apart 
those brakes. An Austin Swallow, 
yes. A Rolls-Royce, no. | felt it 
necessary that Albert should work 
on them, in Cheval Place. So for 
ten days, | drove that car up and 
down the road to the little head- 
land via Erquy on the handbrake 
alone. In some ways that Erquy de- 
tour was the making of our holi- 
day, because we could go round 
when the tide was high and all the 
other lunatics had left us the place 
for ourselves. 

On the last day we had to drive 
to Dieppe, in order to catch the 
ferry to Newhaven. Dieppe was all 
of 200 miles. Driving 200 miles on 
the handbrake is hard work, | can 
assure you. The hardest part was 
not putting the brake on, as you 
might imagine, but squeezing the 
ratchet lever to take it off again. | 
had looked out on the map an al- 
ternative route which avoided the 


traffic of the main roads. | thought 
to myself that if we did our motor- 
ing more or less by ourselves, it 
would be considerably less nerve- 
wracking than doing crash stops in 
heavy traffic. | was right about this, 
but unfortunately, at about the 
half-way mark, we had to cross a 
large river. | imagine it was the 
Seine. | naturally expected that we 
should be supplied with a bridge. 
Not so. Instead there was a plung- 
ing little ferry tootling back and 
forth, and carrying about six cars 
on every journey. Somehow or 
other, we had to get our beast first 
down a steep ramp, then across a 
bobbling wooden gangplank that 
shifted continuously, and then in- 
to a position on deck which al- 
lowed access to other cars. | re- 
membered that | had a friend once 
who went over the edge when 
coming back from that island, on 
which | dimly remember a casino, 
somewhere in the region of 
Hampton Court. He had drowned 
his wife. We could all swim fairly 
competently, but | was nervous 
about the car. 

Finally, inspiration descended. 
The thing was to leave the hand- 
brake firmly fixed in the ‘on’ po- 
sition and use the power of the 
engine to overcome its resistance. 
We not only got on board the 
vessel safely, but we backed up to 
within inches of an extremely 
fragile rail, overlooking the water. 
There was a formidable smell of 
burning linings, and quite a quan- 
tity of smoke, which everybody 
was kind enough to point out. 

The other side was dead easy. 
We simply took off for dry land. 

At Dieppe, they still winched 
cars aboard by crane. And the 
same thing happened at New- 
haven. As we stood and watched 
this tremulous operation, — the 
feeling came to me that the Rolls 
had taken a dislike for the cc 
tinent of Europe, and would agree 


to allow us to use its brakes the 
moment it was on English soil. 


While we waited our turn at the 
Customs, | remembered that the 
old Phantom IIs had a pedal which 
delivered oil to all the joints. Such 
a good idea! | gave about thirty 
pumps to this pedal, moved six 
inches, and applied the brakes. 
They worked immediately. 


The great thing about Rolls-Roy- 
ces is that they never wear out. 
Therefore they do not depreciate, 
to any noticeable extent. Nowa 
days, of course, those machines of 
the thirties are selling at exactly 
the same prices that they fetched 
in the forties. A superb example, 
with a really elegant body, in good 
shape, will now fetch five times 
the forties price. 


| didn’t know that then. But 
once bitten by the Rolls-Royce 
bug, it is not easy to disinfect the 
system. | decided to search the 
advertising columns for a Twenty- 
Five. 


| found one almost at once, in a 
mews off Exhibition Road in 
London. It was, of course, a much 
smaller car, but the same crafts- 
manship was there. The engine of 
the Twenty-Five was a much later 
design than that of the Phantom, 
and it was used, suitably hotted 
up, for the new Rolls-Bentley, 
once advertised as ‘The Silent 
Sports Car’. This one was a four- 
seater drophead, and its lines, | 
thought, were more refined. 


We went for a drive around the 
park, and although the giant 
strides were missing, it travelled 
with neatness, quietness and 
precision. The man assured me 
that | should get a good twenty 
miles to the gallon. The tax was 
less than half what | was paying on 
the Phantom, and finally the 
prospect of | domestic bliss 
persuaded me. | drove home in it. 


| can only suppose that the Rolls 
people up in Derby were acting on 
a deliberate policy. Here was prac- 
tically the same chassis with, ba- 
sically, the same engine as the 
Bentley which was perfectly happy 
at speeds of 90 and more mph, and 
yet the absolute maximum built 
into this machine was of the order 
of 65 mph. Only once, by brutally 
thrashing it downhill, did | suc- 
ceed in pushing it up to 70. | would 
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still very much like to know what it 
was they did to that engine to pre- 
vent it going at what was now be- 
coming the common speed of traf- 
fic. 

The small Rolls seemed to carry 
more chromium plate at the front 
end than its predecessor. | believe 
it was a 1937 model, and this meant 
that it had two exposed trumpet 
horns carried on the dumb irons, 
and a hooded spotlamp mounted 
centrally between them. 

1 still didn’t know that Bentleys 
brought me bad luck. But it was a 
delicious car. It had all the solidity 
and the workmanship of the Rolls- 
Royce. Even the nuts on the en- 
gine shone like new. It was ob- 
viously built to last forever. But, 
added to those excellencies, it was 
sweet and silent, right to the 
upper limits, which | never at- 
tempted. At 85 mph it swept for- 
wards with a  soundless rush. 
When it stood still people looked 
at it with pleasure. 

When you opened the bonnet, 
the engine, to my untutored eye, 
was exactly the same as on the 
Twenty-Five Rolls. Why then did 
the engineers build so much 
litheness into that graceful car 
while its elder sister was deliber- 
ately limited to a maximum of 65 
mph? | can only suppose it was to 
avoid the taint of ‘Badge Engineer- 
ing’. But ‘Badge Engineering’ is 
now almost universal. Tere is 
now no difference whatever be- 
tween the Rolls-Royce and _ the 
Bentley, except that one is slightly 
more expensive and looks rather 
more like a Peugeot than the 
other. 

The people at my office were so 
pleased with my little Bentley, that 
they used to make me take them 
for little tootles around the park, 
after lunch, just to freshen us up 
for the afternoon. 


Going home that evening, along 
the King’s Road, and feeling sick at 
heart, | suddenly realized that 
without seeing it, | had been 
travelling behind the most beau- 
tiful car | have ever seen. It was a 
big black Rolls, shaped very much 
as my old Delage, but more beau- 
tiful still, because, instead of be- 
ing a drophead, it had a marvel- 
lously square-cut top like a broug- 
ham. 


| can’t think what came over me. 

| drew up beside him when the 
lights stopped and _— shouted 
across. 

‘Excuse me,’ | said, ‘but will you 
see me your car?’ 

‘Certainly,, he said. ‘It’s for 
sale.’ 

1 could have beaten my chest 
with exultation. 

The lights turned green. 

‘Aren’t you the owner?’ 

‘No, I’m taking it down to Roe- 
hampton to show a customer.’ 

Every motor horn in the King’s 
Road began to blare at once. 

‘Well d n’t show it to him. I'll 


buy it.’ 
‘Well, who are you?’ 
I told him. 


‘Well, how do | find you?’ 

The lights turned red. 

‘Do you know Paddon’s?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘ll meet you there tomorrow 


morning at eleven o'clock, 
chequebook in hand.’ 
He saluted. 


The lights turned green. 

| watched him make a left-hand 
turn, waved a hand in case he 
could see it in his mirror, and went 
on my way straight ahead, singing 
at the top of my voice. 

‘Well?’ my wife said. 

‘I’ve sold the Bentley.’ 

‘Sackcloth and ashes?’ 

‘In a way. It rather looks as 
though I'd bought a Rolls.’ 


| presented myself at Paddon’s 
the next morning a quarter of an 
hour too early. | had meant to 
explain to them what was happen- 
ing and ask them to help me in the 
little matter of price. But the car 
was already there, with an admir- 
ing group walking around it. They 
parted to let m2 through. 


‘We know this car,’ Captain 
Moore said. ‘It’s been through our 
hands. 1933 Phantom II Contin- 
ental. Body by Freestone anu 
Webb.’ 


Standing well back, | thought it 
was the loveliest thing | had ever 
seen, and | still think so. Its shape 
was extraordinarily similar to that 
of my Delage. The same massive 
prow. The same small body, sitting 
about halfway back. The same hel- 
met wings. The same gigantic 
headlights. Its proportions were 
so perfect that it looked like a two- 
seater. | have carried a_photo- 


graph of it about ever since. yet 
there was room on that back seat 
for three people, with their legs 
stretched right out in front of 
them. 


‘A gentleman's carriage,’ said 
Captain Moore. 

There was one slight flaw in per- 
spective, | thought. From the 
back, the boot, instead of follow- 
ing the straight line from the rad- 
iator, as in the case of the Delage, 
tapered in; but it had, of course, a 
great fat wheel with a great fat tyre, 
stuck on behind, which hid the 
blemish. | decided that perhaps a 
fattish bumper would make _ it 
seem to sit more squarely on the 
road. And it didn’t have a lady on 
the bonnet. They had plenty of 
those. The door was politely 
opened for me, and the gear lever 
went up my trouser leg. It was 
marvellous to have once again that 
sensation of sitting well inside a 
car, instead of on it. Only one’s 
head showed in the window. That 
was the high-waisted look like Jo- 
sephine. The last thing | want to 
see when driving about is the road 
rushing under one’s front wheels, 
and the kerbs flashing by on either 
side. The view from the driving 
seat was distant, in all directions. 
In front, the majestic bonnet and 
radiator prevented the sight of 
anything much nearer than twenty 
yards. On either hand you could 
see no child under eight or nine. 
The window in the back was 
minuscule, and at least _ this 
prevented the man behind seeing 
the set of one’s ears. 


| must explain to you how the 
front seats, in order to avoid that 
trousering business, had a most 
splendid and _ intricate little ar- 
rangement. You could set the seat 
semi-permanently in the position 
you liked most, lock it there, and 
then if you wanted to get out there 
was another little catch down be- 
tween the legs which allowed the 
seat to slide quite far back, so that 
you could then clamber ashore 
gracefully, behind those two 
levers. When you wished to enter 
the motorcar again, the seat was 
waiting for you, and when you had 
sat in it, you simply rolled forward 
until it clicked into its original 
position. | don’t know whether it 
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was Mr Freestone or Mr Webb 
who conceived of this, but it was 
well done. 

As for changing the wheel, fort- 
unately, in those dim distant days, 
the jack lived under the bonnet, 
and the spare wheel was sticking 
out at the back. At least we were 
spared the post-war necessity of 
scattering our luggage all over the 
roadside. The only real difficulty 
was the enormous weight of the 
wheel. They were wire wheels 
with Ace discs over them, and to 
get them off, you had to attach a 
tremendous Whitworth spanner, 
and clout it with a copper 
hammer. You unscrewed a very 
fine thread by about twenty-five 
turns. You then tried to pull the 
wheel towards you along a great 
many splines. Usually it resisted at 
first, and then came suddenly, so 
that you fell over backwards with 
the wheel on top of you. This re- 
minds me of a story of the Bishop 
of Guildford. 

The Bishop of Guildford used to 
take delight in touring the Surrey 
countryside on foot, dressed in his 
full episcopal robes with a mitre 
on his head and a crozier in his 
hand. On one of his walks he came 
across a lorry driver, who was do- 
ing exactly what | was doing, trying 
to tug a wheel off its bearings and 
using all the four-letter words in 
the English language. 

‘My man,’ said the Bishop. ‘You 
really mustn’t say things like that.’ 

The man stood up, _ puffing, 
sweating and panting. 

‘Well, what do | say?’ 

‘Say “Please God, help me to get 
this wheel off.”’ ’ 

‘O.K.,’ the man said. ‘I'll give it a 
try.’ 

He got down on his haunches 
again and said, ‘Please God, help 
me to get this wheel off.’ It came 
off in his hands. 

‘Well,’ the Bishop said, ‘I'll be 
God-damned!’ 


Following the tour of France a 
strange barrier grew up between 
us. | was not going to be forgiven. 
In the first place, everything that 
could be stolen from the car had 
been stolen. The  cubby-holes 
were empty. The tartan rug had 
gone. So had a very ingenious and 


rather expensive route-map that 
could be altered by jabbing ex- 
tensions at the side, so that the 
road unfolded as one travelled 
along it. Then the petrol gauge 
failed. This was the only time in a 
tenure of three Rolls-Royces and 
two Bentleys that | have ever 
known anything actually fail to 
function. Then the pipe to the rear 
water heater, which was fixed to 
the chassis by a coil of wire, came 
adrift. The wire curled itself round 
the propeller shaft and the fiend- 
ish  tappings and __ slitherings 
sounded like a horde of ghosts. It 
was the very next day, after | had 
put in a routine appearance in 
London, and was driving myself 
home down the King’s Road, that a 
car pulled up beside me at the very 
same traffic lights and an Amer- 
ican voice shouted across at me, 
‘Say, will you sell me that car?’ 

This must have been foreor- 
daineu. 

‘Yes,’ | said. 

When the lights changed, | 
pulled into that garage on the 
right. He drew in behind me. He 
had one of those derisory early 
post-war American cars. A coach- 
builder’s nightmare, with all 
emblematic rockets down the 
sides and sixteen tail lamps. 

We walked into the showrooms 
together. 

‘This gentleman wants to buy 
my car. How much do you think | 
ought to charge him for it?’ 

‘Phantom II?’ 

‘Continental.’ 

‘Year?’ 

‘Thirty-three.’ 

‘Oh... £300.’ 

‘O.K.,’ | said. 

The man started peeling off tra- 
vellers’ cheques. 

The next day, | met a man called 
Scott-Moncrieff at a cocktail party. 
| told him what happened, not 
knowing that he was one of the 
greatest experts on pre-war Rolls- 
Royces. 

‘| could have got you £3,000,’ he 
said quietly. 

Today, it could be worth — 
what, £7,0002 But | would rather be 
driving it. | still carry its picture in 
my pocket. It was, after all, queen 
of the greatest period in motoring. 


ANTHONY GIBBS 


VICTORIA 
BRANCH 
MANOEUVRES | 


Above: 1924 Silver Ghost 15RM, 
Silver Cloud Il LGC 9 and Bentley 52 
B25CT in sylvan setting 


left: A 1951 Mk VI - BI15JN sans 
wheel spats and sill strips. 


Right: The very neat Windovers body ae 
on a 1933 20/25 chassis GWX 75 : ~ 


— 


‘Above: David Kenway’s SRH 13279 


displaying its usual 
form. 


Right: Wouldn’t this 
attractive garage sale! 


immaculate 


lot make an 


Graham Cornish sent us some photos 
of his Branch’s activities which will 
be of interest. The bush scenes were 
taken at the King Lake National Park 
on 21 Sep 80 and the workshop 
scenes at the newly opened premises 
of Robert McDermott. 


Left: A potpourri of Phantom | 
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VICTORIANA 
Continued 


Right: The business end of a Mk VI 
block. 


Left: MK VI chassis B323FU — some- 
body needs a full flow filter system. 
Note the quarter sleeves in the bores. 


Right: A Cloud Ill chassis SEV 449 
with foot trouble. 
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PIRELLIS 
and 
PULLERS 


Dear Sir, 


Regarding Richard  Treacey’s 
letter concerning Pirelli 185 X 16 
CINTURATO (not CENTURO as in 
Praeclarvm) tyres for Mk. VI and 
Dawn cars, | am in complete 
agreement with him as to the 
dangers of cross-ply tyres, an 
accident my wife had in the Dawn 
in 1976 on recently rain-soaked 
roads having precipitated me into 
fitting radials. The car had covered 
12,500 miles on the British made 
Pirellis over 3% years with little 
wear and no sign of sidewall 
failure when it was taken off the 
road for a complete overhaul (not 
a restoration) just 12 months ago. | 
cannot understand Pirellis 
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advising Mr. Treacey that the car is 
too heavy for these tyres, as writ- 
ten on the sidewalls is ‘maximum 
load 1600 Ibs.” Assuming the 
laden weight of the car is 40 cwt., 
the maximum static load per tyre 
would be 1218 Ibs. allowing for a 
front:rear weight distribution of 
48:52. The price of the tyres | 
would hardly regard as ‘‘massive’”’ 
by present standards particularly 
for an obsolete size: $49.50 each in 
1976, and $78.50 at this date (I 
recently purchased 2 new ones at 
this price to hold in reserve). 


In connection with the R-R 
designed cylinder head puller 
described as the Flockart Puller, 
my own experience with a recal- 
citrant 4% litre cylinder head may 
be of interest. Penetrene, acetic 
acid, and suspending the entire 
front half of the car from overhead 
beams via the cylinder head 
having been ineffective | con- 
sulted Mr. Clarrie Gronn, pre- 
viously head mechanic of Kellow- 


Falkiner’s R-R & Bentley Division, 
and now with Robert McDermott 
P/L, who suggested the use of 
multiple wedges, made by appro- 
priately cutting and grinding the 
leaves of old rear leaf springs. 
Progressive tapping of _ these 
wedges inserted between block 
and head was most effective in 
freeing the head in quite a short 
time. Only minimal surface dam- 
age was sustained by the head, 
this being easily removed by a 
light resurfacing which | would 
have undertaken in any case be- 
fore refitting the head. Inciden- 
tally the copper impregnated 
grease which should be applied to 
the studs to reduce the risk of 
them becoming adherent to the 
studholes by electrolysis is 
“KOPR-KOTE” manufactured by 
Ampol Petroleum Ltd. under 
licence from the Jet-Lube Corp. of 
U.S.A. and available in 100 gm 
tube at Ampol Service Stations. 

John Floyd 
Armadale 3143 


Managing Director David Plastow, left with David Jones in the Horden Ghost,Chassis No 2617, at the opening of the new 
Kellow-Falkiner installation. 


EXHIBITION CLOUD 


John Miller sent us these pictures 
of a Silver Cloud | chassis on display 
at the Kensington Science Museum, 
London, originally prepared for the 
1955 Motor Show. 


ed 
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NEW 
MODELS 


Following lan Dodds’ article on model cars on page 540, Yorcar Models 
of PO Box E111 Canberra ACT 2600 have sent us their catalogue which 
includes the following cars which may be of interest. Prices are generally 
about 15% below RRP and for car clubs an additional discount of 5% is 
offered for orders in excess of $100 which will be despatched post free 
(otherwise 90¢ per car P&P) 


Eligor 1:43 Scale 


1030 1928 Rolls-Royce 20/25 Limousine ae 
Solido 1:43 Scale 

46 1939 Rolls-Royce Phantom Ill 14.00 
71 Rolls-Royce Coupe de Ville 14.00 
Vd Rolls-Royce Drophead Coupe 14.00 
Burago 1:24 Scale 

134 Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow II 10.25 
Burago 1:14 Scale 

1 Rolls-Royce Camargue 27.50 


New Bentley models are planned for next year. 
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ECSTASY reflected on the face of a young ow! who has found the ultimate perch. 
(Courtesy of the RREC Bulletin) 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
Whilst every care is taken to check information published in Praeclarvm, no responsibility can be accepted for errors. 


Contributions — 
The Editor would be grateful for any memorablia, photos, advertisements, accounts of restorations, memories of experiences of cars owned 
or known or any other material that deals with Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars 


Subscriptions — 
Praeclarvm is available on a subscription basis to non-members and for those members who may wish an extra copy. Such subscriptions 
carry no membership privileges. Rates are as follows 


Australia $Aust10 
North America $US10 
Elsewhere $Aust10 


All rates quoted are for surface mail. 


Changes of Address — 
Members of the Club should approach their Branch Secretary in the first instance to advise non-receipt of an issue or a change of address. 
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TAIL PIECE 


On page 404 Beri Ward recalled that when Rolls-Royce first started to fit four-wheel brakes they also fitted a rear brake 
stop light. This light had the usual red lens, but the lamp itself was triangular in shape and the outer frame was also red. In 
those days this denoted that the car was fitted with four-wheel brakes since the stopping power was much greater than a 
two-wheel brake model. A typical triangular stop light is shown here. 
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